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T is to be regretted that Mr. Hilton is as 
unsuccessful as a dry-goods man and a 
hotel keeper as he notoriously was as a 

jurist. But the fact remains. He took it upon 
himself to insult a portion of our people, whose 
noses had more of the curvilinear form of 
beauty than his own pug, and he rode his high 
hobby-horse of purse-proud self-sufficiency until 
he woke up one day to find that the dry-goods 
business was waning—growing small by degrees 
and beautifully less. Then Mr. Hilton arouses 
himself. He turns his great mind from thoughts 
of the wandering bones of Stewart; he brings 
the power of his gigantic brain to bear upon 


_ the great question, ‘‘How shall I revive trade?” 


He remembers that he had insulted the Jews. 
Aha! we'll conciliate them. So out of the 
coffers that A. T. Stewart filled he gropes 


among the millions, and orders the trustees of 


a few Hebrew charities to bend the pregnant 
hinges of their knees at his door, and receive 
a few hundred dollars. 

But in this country the Jew is not ostracized. 
He stands equal before the law and before 
society with all his fellow-citizens, of whatever 
creed or nationality, And the Jew has stood 
up like a Man and refused to condone the gross 
and uncalled-for insults of this hap-hazard mil- 
lionaire, merely because he flings the offer of a 
thousand dollars in their faces. All honor to 
the Jews for their manly stand in this instance. 
Trampled upon, scourged, banished as they 
have been for centuries under the ban of re- 
_— persecution, at last they find a land in 
which they have rights equal with all their 
fellow-countrymen. They have in this instance 
asserted their rights, and have dared to main- 
tain their self-respect. 

It is the verdict of all thinking men that in 
everything he has done, from the Grand Union 
Hotel, and the Women’s Home, down to Stew- 
art’s grave, Hilton has been a magnificent 
failure—and the Jews have won a grand success. 





PUCK IN A NEW DRESS. 


HE very airy costume in which Pucx flits 
through society and politics, taking notes 
of the sins and follies of the hour, give 

way this week to a costume more in keeping 
with the weather which old Prob. has sent us. 
The frigorific wave calls for furs and arctic 
over-shoes, which Puck dons for the nonce. Not 
that, personally, Puck is cold. O,no! He is 
always warm; but merely, in the benevolence 
of his genial nature, that he may masquerade 
as Santa Claus for the benefit of his Democratic 
friends. 

There is that sympathy due the Democrats 
of this great and glorious country that thrills 
every manly breast at the sight of an idiot or 
a damfool. One pities them, and all the more 
because one can do nothing to aid them. 

The Democratic party has the greatest power 
in its hands of any branch of the government, 
for it has the majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

And what has it done with its power? It 
has wrangled over every question of importance 
and has not even kept up its party supremacy. 
It has truckled to a solid South; it has flirted 
with the financial issues; and it sees, to-day, 
the Republican party growing daily stronger 
and stronger throughout the land. 

Why is this thus? We have a dear little 
brother, feeble and thin; Leopold is his name; 
whom we nurse upon our knee, and whose 
little questions we answer. And our fairy 
Leopold says that he wants to be a Republican, 
because all the respectable classes belong to 
that party; whereas the mauvais sujets train in 
Democratic ranks. 

These statements are, alas! founded upon 
facts; and ‘‘facts is stubborn and won’t be 
drove.” But Puck in the benevolence of his 
heart thinks it the duty of Charity in this 
Christmastide to help the stupid leaders of the 
Democracy; and when they wake on Christmas 
morning they will find what this little joker has 
done for them. Mr. Tilden can study the 
AB C of cipher dispatches; Mr. Potter can 
find a dark lantern to help him in his hitherto 
futile investigations; our own Fernandy will 
have a sort of Vade-mecum to teach him how 
to be a great man; Thurman can nurse his rag 
baby, and with the noble Nasby as their head 
and front, the Democratic party will go ahead 
and arrive at nothing, as usual. 

The old Greek said that an army of stags 
with a lion for a leader was more powerful than 
an army of lions led by a stag. 

But what shall be said of an army of stags 
led by stags, all leading their forces in different 
directions? This is the way the Democracy 
is marshaled on to victory, and, hopeless of 
guiding it to more successful paths, we can 
only sigh, as we wish them a “ Merry Christ- 
mas,” 








AT LAST! 


T last the nation seems to be in the way 

of getting satisfaction for the money it 

" has spent to destroy its navy. The most 

bulgary of Bulgarians would howl at such an 

array of ships, offensive and defensive, as con- 

stitute what is, on paper, known as the United 
States Navy. 

In a time of absolute peace, with no rumors 
of war at home or abroad, Mr. Robeson spent 
one hundred and eighty millions of dollars of 
the people’s money to smash up sound vessels, 
to half-build rotten ones, and, generally, to fill 
the pockets of favored contractors. 

What remains? Little except the gold-cord- 
ing on the shoulder-straps of the idle officers, 
who have neither ships nor crews to command. 

And with that delicious do/ce far niente which 





especially belongs to the people of this self- 
governing country, our merchants and tax- 
payers put their hands in their pockets, and 
say: ‘Hum! ha! Really somebody ought to 
look into this matter!” Who is to look into it, 
if not the people who pay the taxes? It is they 
who should instruct their representatives in 
Congress to demand a just accounting of the 
money they pay into the treasury of the nation. 

If their cashier steals a few hundred dollars, 
or their errand-boy filches a half-dozen postage 
stamps, then the merchants rise on their ear; 
with loud voice they call upon the police, and 
they cease not in their efforts until all the 
enginery of the law railroads the culprits to the 
penitentiary. But in the instance of greater and 
more heinous crimes—those of public officials 
—every self-governing American waits for some 
other self-governing American to take the ini- 
tiative step. 

This is why we have the finest government 
the sun ever shone upon. 

Now that a Committee of Congress has had 
the courage to present Mr. Robeson for indict- 
ment, we trust he will be most condignly pun- 
ished. 

If it be not inhuman, we would suggest that 
he be sent to sea in one of the ships he built, 
commanded by some of his fancy sea-dogs. 








Puckerings. 





STRINGENT legislation—Lynch law, 





THESE car-drivers get hire wages every week, 
and yet they are never satisfied. 





HE was a most sarcastic man who spoke of an 
acquaintance blown up in a boiler explosion as 
his “ late s-teamed friend.” 





TEA contains tannic acid, which combines 
with milk and forms leather—and now we know 
what makes old maids so tough. 





‘*S’port is the usual short way for writing 
Shreveport.”— Detroit Free Press. And “s’cat,” 
by analogy, is diminutive for “Shoot the cat!” 





NaTurRE has wise forethought. She holds 
back with the cranberry sauce until the very 
last fly has disappeared, or that delicious dish 
would be put on the index expurgatorius of 
every sensitive epicure. 





THE first Hindoo woman who ever took out 
a patent for an invention has been rewarded by 
the English government, She lives in Calcutta, 
and she constructed an improved sewing-ma- 
chine. She is to have an India-annuity for her 
Indianuity. 





THESE modern inventions are well enough in 
their way, but it’s quite useless to talk of them 
seriously to the autograph collector who has 
sent a cleverly couched query to some public 
man, and receives a prompt answer—written 
with a “‘ type-writer.” 





Now business is stable where once it was un- 
stable ; 
We are able to buy again as we were “‘ oncet” 
able; 
And the money we’ve made is 
Taken off by the ladies 
To get silks and satins of Arnold & Constable. 








NOTICE. 

No. 9 (issue of May 7th, 1877), No. 14 (issue of Fune 
ath, 1877), & No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877), 
No. 56 (issue of April 3rd 1878) of * Puck” will be 
bought at this office, No. 13 North William Street, at 
full price. 


















































To ring across it. 















ma HRISTMAS is come! 







There is no snow upon the ground; 


So Puck can’t ask the Christmas Bell 


Ask it o’er violets to sound. 


Yet ring, O Bell of Christmas-time! 
For the world needs a holiday: 
Those who pray.not and those who pray 


Have worked since last they heard your chime. 








— — ORE GD Ir - 0 9D2—-— — 


Original observation, 

Made, as per ordinance and regulation, 
One week exactly ere the circling year 
Has finished circling. It is rather queer 


That festival never changes its location. 


’Twould give variety to conversation, 
A little chronological variation— 
Could we but say, when summer skies are clear, 


Christmas is come ! 


Why could it not, in sweet consolidation, 

Join Washington's Birthday? Why not fix its station 

Somewhere in March? Bringing its famed good cheer 
When Influenza rules the chill earth drear. 

Oh, could we but in August tell the nation: 


Christmas is come! 


Ring, while your Patron Spirit roams 
The earth, and sees, upon his tour, 
Might as well The empty stockings of the poor 


And affluent love in happier homes. 


Ring in one day: (too soon to flit!) 
Of rest to Pagan, Christian, Jew— 
What would the world be without you, 
And without Puck to» brighten it? 
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VERSES VERGING ON THE 
SENTIMENTAL. 


AMONG THE LILACS. 
THE river wings its way in mist 
To woo the summer sky, 
Each rippling wave a star has kissed, 
Which, panting, strives to fly 
From lip so chill, 
But flying, still 
Its likeness lingers there. 
“Ah! friend, heard you 
That murmured prayer, © 
Amongst the lilacs there, 
That whispered ‘ Yes’ ? 
And can you guess 
What meant that murmured prayer, 
That whispered ‘ yes,’ 
Amongst the lilacs there?” 


*¢ Dear love, the zephyrs wooing sighed 
Amongst the lilacs there; 
And now the stars bright-eyed 
In trembling wonder stare, 
To view in vain 
A lesson plain 
Amongst the lilacs there; 
For, love, if you 
Will hear my prayer 
Amongst the lilacs there, 
And breathe a ‘ yes,’ 
I trow we'll guess 
What meant that murmured prayer, 
That whispered ‘yes,’ 
Amongst the lilats there.” 





A SONG. 
Oh! my love is fair, 
And her gay golden hair 
Floateth down from the band that encloses, 
Till it wooeth her cheek 
Like the dawn’s faintest streak, 
Shining over a garden of roses. 


Oh! my love she is true, 
Her alone shall I woo, 
Though a ‘‘ nay, sir,’’ was all that she said me; 
But alack! I’m content, 
’Twas a ‘‘ yes, sir,’’ she meant, 
And I doubt not some day she will wed me. 


James R. CAMPBELL, 








YE WINTRY WINDS. 
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# Oh; sir! please—if you call yourself a gen- 
tleman—don’t look!” r 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
No. LXIX. 


RIP VAN WINKLE, 

Ya-as, ye know, I 
nevah care a stwaw 
for the theatre—al- 
ways too much of a 
beastly baw, nevah 
can weally tell what 
the whole arwange- 
y ment is about. How 
so many fellaws can 
sit thwough the af- 
faih without getting 
horwidly dwowsy is to me a verwy gweat aw 
mysterwy—but cawn’t, ’pon my soul, weason 
about it any longer. 

Some Amerwican fellaws who had been din- 
ing with us at the Bwevoort pwessed Jack and 
me to go to some operwa house or a Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. D-d-devilish curwious, this 
aw aw theatre wasn’t on Fifth Avenue at all, 
but quite in close pwoximity to Bwoadway. 

We arwived there—doosidly neat sort of 
building. I quite appwoved of the decorwa- 
tions aw—pwetty. 

Everwybody said that the dwama was verwy 
interwesting. It was called “ Wip van Winkle,” 
and the pwincipal play actor was a verwy cele- 
bwated and extwaordinary man, chwistened aw 
after one of the Amerwican Pwesidents— Joseph- 
son or Jeffwies, at any wate a stwong wesem- 
blance to these names, Ya-as, by Jove, ye 
know, I think I have a twifling wecollection of 
the fellaw in England. Jack says Amerwicans 
do play there sometimes. 

The storwy is about a fellaw a hundwed years 
ago, who was extwemely fond of dwinking and 
getting dwunk and quarweling with his wife— 
verwy bad form, indeed. He goes out one 
night when it’s waining and quite a numbah of 
apparwitions surwound him, and then he dwinks 
maw spirwits, falls asleep, and wakes up one fine 
morning with a long gway beard, a bwoken gun, 
and all his clothes in a most disweputable con- 
dition. I believe the fellaw overslept himself 
considerwably, but the gwound must have been 
awfully damp to have caused such a wemarkable 
change in his wearwing apparwel. 

He then pwoceeds to visit his fwiends, who 
wefuse to wecognize him—and verwy pwopahly, 
too. I’m weally not at all surpwised at it. 
Then he does some othah odd things, without 
putting on any new twousers or cwavat, and 
afterwards his wife and daughter get wecon- 
ciled to this fellaw who still wetains his verwy 
wagged clothes. I couldn’t find out pwecisely 
why, but it may be all wight and part of the play. 

There was wathah a pwetty aw wefined gyurl 
in a short dwess who played a charwacter of 
Meenie Cwoly. She was the daughter or some 
neah welation of this Mr. Wip van Winkle, and 
moved about gwacefully, and spoke verwy 
clearly, only I didn’t welish seeing this nice 
aw de-ah young cweature embwace an old 
fellaw whose dwess was only fit fora twamp. I 
wondah he didn’t borwow a dwessing-gown or 
an ulster if he hadn’t time to see his tailor. 

Severwal othah fellaws in ‘Wink van Wipple”’ 
spoke about sundwy mattahs, apparwently for- 
weign to the subject, and made a gweat wacket, 
but I didn’t catch the conversation aw. 











UNDER similar circumstances some men 
would become discouraged, but not so the 
man who is paid by the day to distribute cir- 
culars throughout the up-town districts, and 
who plods on his weary way, in area and out, 
up stoops and down, leaving one at every 
house, although he knows that a gang of small- 
boys is following swiftly and surely in his wake, 
and re-collecting the bills as rapidly as he plays 
them out. 





TO THE PURE ALL THINGS ARE PURE. 


Pucx’s third cartoon this week is too inde- 
cent to be funny.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The third cartoon referred to by our able 
and respected Philadelphia contemporary is 
that representing ex-President Grant, as King 
of Bulgaria, seated on his throne, supported on 
the right by Grand Vizier Belknap, while 
other trusty followers are passing in review be- 
fore his Majesty. 

Now Puck is sorry that this cartoon, to the 
effective execution of which he bestowed con- 
siderable thought and care, should not find 
favor in the sight of the Bud/etin, and, above 
all, should be lightly styled indecent; for it is 
not desirable for Puck to acquire the unenvia- 
ble reputation of indecency, even without the 
fear of Comstock before his eyes. 

In this particular instance we think the Bu/- 
detin charge scarcely fair; and this is the opin- 
ion of the majority of our most pious friends 
who go on Sunday three times a day to church, 
and never lose an opportunity of listening to 
the good words that flow from the honeyed lips 
of Beecher and Talmage. 

In point of fact, with a pair of ‘“double-mil- 
lion gas microscopes of hextra power,” we 
have failed to discover where the indecency 
comes in. 

Puck is thoroughly independent in politics, 
They are at present scarcely in a sufficiently 
satisfactory condition to induce him to take 
sides. Republican party or Democratic party 
has a very limited definition now-a-days—one 
means ‘‘in,” the other ‘“out’’—and we have 
much more than we can do in showing up Re- 
publican frauds this week and Democratic 
swindles the next. 

Our Philadelphia contemporary, we believe, 
is slightly prejudiced in favor of the Republi- 
can party and those who have been its leaders— 
not always with first-class glory to themselves 
or the party, in Puck’s opinion. 

Ex-President Grant happens to come under 
this category. Weare proverbially difficult to 
please; and perhaps this is the reason we never 
felt ourselves puffed up with pride when he 
reigned in the White House. We don’t think 
the Presidency was Grant’s forte, although he 
held it for two terms; but he is not coming, or 
rather going, to hold it again. 

We trust, after all, that our good friend, the 
Bulletin, will admit that decency cannot be 
said to be deeply outraged by our picturing 
the soldier ex-President among the Bulgarians, 
enjoying himself in his own way, and attended 
by some of those eccentric friends of his, who, 
to say the least of it, never did very much to 
contribute to their chief’s popularity, but a 
great deal that will discredit him and his ad- 
ministration in the eyes of posterity. 











PLAYING WITHOUT NOTES. 








He says he can; and his neighbors wish he could. 
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BONNIE LOUISE. 


With Apologies to Sir Walter Scott and disrespectfully 
dedicated to Colonel Littleton, Flunky-in- Chief 
to the Princess of Lorne and the 
Marquis Louise. 








Arr—“ Bonnie Dundee.” 
To the Montreal ladies ’twas Littleton spoke, 
I trow you will think it a mighty good joke, 
Unless sick, to have low-necks and dresses cut 
low 
To see the live Princess I've got here on show. 


Chorus. 
So alter your garments and don’t come too 
late, 
Bring with a high bodice a cer-tif-icate, 
But the Court rules forbid that you venture 
to sneeze, 
Hurrah for the low-necks and Princess 
Louise. 


For a Court we have founded with real royaltee, 
Those Yanks o’er the border how jealous 
they’ll be, 

They can boast of no Marquis nor flunky who 

frowns 
At their wives and their daughters in high- 
neck ed gowns. 


Chorus—So alter, &c. 


Consumption, pneumonia, ’ve no terrors for me, 
But white necks and shoulders I’d travel to see; 
I never catch cold, my chest is quite strong, 

For I’m Colonel Littleton, Royal Aide-de-kong. 


Chorus—So alter, &c. 








LET BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPERS BEWARE. 


M Y wife keeps a boarding-house. You 
mustn’t think any the worse of me for 
that, for Socrates’s wife, the fiery Xan- 

tippe, ran a coffee and cake saloon, and Alex- 

ander’s spouse was interested in a lemon-pie 
foundry. But to my wife. She was summoned 

to the door the other day by the arrival of a 

personage who pleaded for bed and board. 

His shirt-front was wrinkled with hunger, there 

was a wolfish glare in his eye, and his bony fin- 

gers kept clutching airy fish-balls. 

“* Please go ’way,” said my joy. 

‘¢ But, madam,” he urged, with subdued fero- 
city, ‘1 must have where to lay my head and 
spread the snowy napkin under my chin.” 

He was young—the age that Talmage warns 
against the Buckingham and Argyle. He was 
sad—sadder than a bloated turkey around the 
holidays. In a throb of pity my wife took him 
in. When it was delicately hinted that the 
payment of a week’s board in advance would 
be the proper thing, he laid his hand upon his 
heart and sighed like a blacksmith’s bellows. 
My wife relented, though I felt like hurling 
him to kingdom come with a cast-iron boot 
and asand-club. I determined to watch him. 
When he went up-stairs to his room, I noise- 
lessly followed him in cloth slippers. As he 
shut himself in, I got a chair and looked 
through the fanlight. He walked to the wash- 
stand and began unpacking himself. First he 
laid down a razor-case, then a Colt’s navy 
revolver, then a small vial, then a long piece 
of a clothes-line. My head whirled round. 
‘‘ Murder or suicide,” I deliriously muttered. 
He began to strip. Heavens! he had no un- 
dershirt; his legs were wrapped in ingrain car- 
pet in lieu of drawers, and his feet were en- 
cased in an illustrated newspaper instead of 
socks. I could have yelled like a Comanche, 
but my voice failed me. He went through 
these performances with great deliberation. 
Having entirely undressed, he surveyed himself 





in the glass a moment, and then picked up the 


razor-case, He unsheathed the glittering steel, 
and plucking a hair from his moustache, tested 
its edge. Then he made aslip-noose on one 
end of the clothes line, circled his neck with 
it, uncorked the vial and placed it in his teeth, 
seized the navy revolver—and there he was 
equipped with steel, bullet, rope and poison. 
He was throwing the disengaged end of the 
rope over the closet-door, when the spell that 
held me was broken. With a mighty voice— 
no, with my boots—I kicked in the door, and 
bounded like a tiger upon him. I butted him 
in the diaphragm, and with a heavenly smile 
he sank to the floor. My wife came running 
up-stairs. 

‘“* There,” said I, in withering tones, “is your 
pretty boarder, who almost saddled us with the 
expense of a funeral, when you know I want 
all the money in the house for a seal-skin over- 
coat.” 

The rash youth writhed on the floor. 

“What did you want to do it for?” I de- 
manded of him. 

“*T was unhappy,” he moaned. 

“Oh, you were. And is that any reason 
why you should be going around trying to spoil 
honest people’s four-dollar-and -a-half-a-yard 
carpets with your rubescent gore?” I sarcasti- 
cally rejoined, as I triumphantly set my foot 
upon his neck. 

“Oh, let the poor fellow up,” my wife 
pleaded. 

“T’ll send him up—to the Island!” I thun- 
dered. ‘ Does he think we’re keeping an ama- 
teur slaughtering-house here, and that we’re go- 
ing to start a coffin factory to keep ready-made 
coverings on hand for the loathsome carcasses 
of baggageless boarders? Never, never, never. 
Rather had I be peddling tooth-powder on the 
streets, and you be whanging the tambourine 
to the antics of an organ-grinder’s monkey.” 

But I let the fellow up, and compromised 
with him for all his effects. He thanked me 
with effusive tears, and I threw him a pillow- 
case in which to enrobe his form and wander 


RHYMES OF THE DAY. | 


On GETTING A First-ciass SHAVE IN A FIvk- 
CENT SHOP. 
Full many a gem of rarest razor e’en 
The dark, unfathomed caves tonsorial bear; 
Full many an artist’s born to brush unseen, 
And dull his scissors on the desert hair. 


M. W. B. 








WomeEN blush, we’ve heard it said, 
When they had and hadn’t oughter; 

But men, like lobsters, don’t get red 
Till they’re tumbled in hot water. 





A DAILY HORROR. 


‘“‘ Ten days, or ten dollars,” said the judge, 
and the prisoner, a sullen-looking fellow, chose 
the latter alternative, paid the fine and was dis- 
charged. He walked moodily out of the court- 
room, but when he reached the door turned 
and showered a wholesale tirade of profane 
abuse upon the magistrate. Then he ran into 
the corridor, but before he could reach the 
street the officers gave chase, he was soon 
recaptured, and stood again at the bar. 

‘Ten dollars more,” said the court. The 
money was paid. ‘If you had used more 
chaste and refined language,” the judge con- 
tinued, waving the fellow away, “ you would 
not have been chased and refined.” 

The prisoner fell down—dead! Dead! my 
lords and ladies! Dead! Right Reverends and 
Wrong Reverends of every order! Dead! Men 
and women born with heavenly compassion in 
your breasts—and dying thus around us every 
day from the effects of similar atrocious puns!! 














| PEACHES contain prussic acid. Shan’t eat 


another peach this year! 








forth again into the wilderness. 
Some people wouldn’t have done this, but my 
heart is kind and pitiful. 
Brix. 


Two inventors divide the homage and admi- 
ration of this generation—Edison and the man 
who discovered that ‘‘ rock candy a: d whisky” 
is good foracold. Edison, you know, is the 
fellow who invented the phonograph. 
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“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 


“Tf at this moment it has been decided to invade 


the Ameer’s Territory, we are acting in pursuance of a 


policy which in its intention has been uniformly /riend/y to Afghanistan.”—London Times, November 21. 


— Punch. 
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BIBBINSS XMAS EVE. 

IBBINS’S generous board groaned be- 
1b2) neath the weight of its liberal load on 
~’* the 17th of December, 1878, at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. At precisely eleven minutes to 
seven on the same evening the groan was com- 
pletely transferred to the stomachs of the 
twelve Bibbinses, namely: 


MR. THEOPHILUS BIBBINS, 


Mrs. Theophilus Bibbins, 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS BIBBINS, 
Hosea MonrtTROSE BIsBins, 

Miguel Brown Bibbins, 

Salathiel Featherstonhau gh Bibbins, 

AMANDA XENIA BIBBINS, 

JANE PENELOPE BIBBINs, 

Marie Hildebranda Bibbins, 

Dorcas Juanita Bibbins, 

JOHN COLUMBUS BIBBINS, 

Tootsy Wootsy Bibbins. 

The Bibbins offspring, numbering ten, were 
known among their numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances as “the triennials,” because they 
had been issued regularly every third year since 
the happy nuptials of the parent Bibbinses, in 
1849. Charles Augustus Bibbins was twenty- 
nine years of age. Tootsy Wootsy Bibbins 
was one year of age. Between these two ex- 
tremes, the regular order of chronological con- 
tinuity was unbroken. 

There was in the moral atmosphere of the 
Bibbins household that evening a certain Christ- 
mas flavor of ungiven presents, It was evident, 
to a close student of men and manners, that 
the annual agony had already commenced, and 
that every member of the family was torturing 
his or her mental system to discover suitable 
and varying testimonials of respect, esteem, and 
affection, to present to the other eleven on 
Christmas morning. It was also obvious to one 
skilled in observing subtle manifestations of 
feeling, that the slipper, tidy, and watch-safe 
rackets had long been played out in that family. 

But whenever a crucial crisis arises, there is 
always a phenomenal mind and man ready to 
cut.the gordian knot before it has an oppor- 
tunity of bursting into a conflagration calcu- 
lated to deluge the whole land... The situation 
in the Bibbins family was awkward; but Bibbins 
was there. 

And Bibbins spoke. 

‘* Mrs. Bibbins,” he said, impressively, ‘‘Mrs. 
Bibbins and children: before we leave this 
festive board, I wish to engage your attention 
for a few moments. I have a communication 
of importance to make to you all; and I will 
make it when my son John Columbus ceases to 
pour granulated sugar down his sister’s neck. 
I perceive that he das ceased. This is well. 
Well for us all; because I have to confer with 
you. Well for John; because I am relieved from 
the necessity of conferring with him. But to 
come to my point—for I have a point. Mrs. 
Bibbins and children: Christmas is approach- 
ing, the season of whose sacredness my son 
John Columbus seems to have no adequate com- 
prehension, judging from the fact that he is try- 
ing to pour the contents of the jam-pot into the 
chow-chow bottle. I observe that he has not 
succeeded, a fact which gives me genuine 
pleasure; for if he had, I should have been 
obliged to postpone the remainder of my re- 
marks, with an eye to John’s spiritual welfare. 
But to continue: Christmas, as I have said, is at 
hand. I need scarcely tell you, Mrs. Bibbins 
and children, what this anniversary is intended 
to commemorate. John Columbus may not 
know; but the rest of you do. You are also 
aware that it is the general custom, on this day, 
to distribute small mementos of affection among 
our friends and relatives. Whether one member 
of my family will participate in the benefits of 





this distribution I do not know. He certainly 
will not if he continues in his present reckless 
course with regard to the salt-cellar; and also 
responds to my admonitions by grimaces, But 
that such is the custom cannot be denied. The 
custom, I may further add, has spread even to 
our family. This touching interchange of gifts 
has been a marked feature of Christras Eve in 
this house for many years past. We have no 
reason to apprehend its discontinuance this 
year, although I feel bound to say that family 
harmony is a blessing appreciated, apparently, 
by not more than eleven out of the twelve per- 
sons here assembled. Therefore, on Wednesday 


| next, the 25th, we may look in our suspended 


stockings with a certain amount of confidence. 
And what shall we find there? Mrs. Bibbins 
and children, let us find something useful! Let 
not our annual offerings take the form of use- 
less luxury, and costly triviality. Let us give 
each other presents that will be of practical 
value—presents that will serve as weapons in 
the great battle of life. Not watch-guards, 
Mrs. Bibbins and children, not tidies, not slip- 
pers—no, I repeat, not slippers, in spite of the 
conduct of John Columbus, whose behavior in 
regard to the cruet is not only frivolous, but 
unworthy of a member of this family. Let us 
give each other, I say again, something useful. 
Ornamental it may be; I have no objection to 
ornament. I had no objection to ornament, 
Mrs. Bibbins, when—but I digress. But let 
the main idea of our presents be utility—such 
utility as is exemplified in—in—for instance— 
an umbrella—yes, an umbrella. That, Mrs. 
Bibbins and children, is my point. And now, 
if you will kindly clear the dining-room, and 
leave me alone with John Columbus for about 
eleven minutes, I think I shall be able to look 
forward to the blessed Christmas season without 
the painful consciousness of a duty neglected. 
Just eleven minutes of your valuable time, if 
you can spare me that much, John Columbus.” 

Christmas Eve had arrived at the Bibbins 
mansion. According to venerable custom in 
that cheerful and numefous household, the 
Bibbinses had called in their friends and neigh- 
bors and made a feast for them. This much 
might have been inferred from the general ap- 
pearance of Mr. Bibbins at the hour of twelve 
P.M. The fact that his necktie was very high 
up under a very red left ear was pregnant with 
significance; and a general rubicund joviality 
which beamed in every feature and made him, 
for the time being, oblivious of even the de- 
linquencies of John Columbus, spoke elo- 
quently of the beneficent influence of Piper 
Heidsieck. 

Mr. Bibbins had been dining. 

Now, at that very witching hour of night, 
when stockings yawned, and graves gave up 
their Stewarts, Mr. Bibbins stood alone in the 
deserted dining-room which had echoed with 
his eloquent periods and witnessed the re- 
adjustment of John Columbus’s moral balance. 

It had been arranged that all the presents of 
the Bibbinses should be deposited with a 
District Telegraph Messenger, who had been 
hired to deposit the said presents in their 
appropriate stockings. He had completed his 
task. Eleven Bibbinses, including ‘Tootsy 
Wootsy, represented by proxy in the person 
of her combined godmother and aunt, Miss 
Aurelia Bibbins, had poured the offerings of 
their affectionate hearts into the hands of that 
District Telegraph Messenger, and he had ap- 
portioned them among the twelve gaping stock- 
ings hung from the dining-room mantelpiece. 
A quarter of an hour ago he had departed. 
Bibbins, who alone lingered down-stairs, had 
let him out of the house. It was the lobster- 
salad, probably, which had prevented Bibbins 
from observing that the boy’s visage wore an air 
of affright and awe. Perhaps he had not noticed 
this, merely because his mind was fully occupied 





with the details of his own little Christmas 
scheme. For Bibbins, senior, was the only one 
of the family who had not confided his pur- 
chases to the D. T. juvenile. He had shrouded 
the nature of those purchases in the darkest 
secrecy, and he remained, crapulous but bene- 
voient, on the first floor, in order to distribute 
them after his own mannet. 

In pursuance of this object, he first proceeded, 
with an unsteady roll, to the, butler’s pantry, 
whence he emerged in a moment with a large 
package of cylindrical shape. He chuckled 
mirthfully as he conveyed his load towards the 
fireplace. 

The room was lit only by the faint rays of the 
mocn. 

‘¢ Took m’own idea,” was Mr. Bibbins’s soli- 
loquy, rolling mantelwatds. ‘‘Gave ’m all 
someshin’ usef’1—gave ’m all umbrellush! Hap’ 
thought! Bookt!. ’Nother hap’ thought—give 
’m alltwo. Twoumbrellush.” Here Mr. Bibbins 
held up two fingers to illustrate his meaning. 
‘ Ev’bod’ lose umbrellush. Umbrellush losht 
me eight times! Eigh’ times.” Mr. Bibbins 
could not find fingers enough disengaged to 
explain “eight times” to the mantelpiece, and 
finally gave it up. 

‘‘ Wonder,” he continued, meditatively, “if 
zhey’ve all given ushef’l shings? Guesh I'll feel 
in stockings as I go ‘long. Leshee, now— 
twen’two umbtrellush—begin firsht with Mrs. 
Bibbins’s stocking—zhen children.” 

And Mr. Bibbins, selecting two umbrellas 
from his pack, reached for his helpmeet’s bal- 
briggan. He found it after some search, very 
much stuffed out with contents of a peculiar 
shape and size. It was an ample stocking, was 
Mrs. Bibbins’s, formed on a generous model; 
but it was seemingly not of sufficient size to 
receive all the gifts destined for its owner. A 
number of articles similar to those inside, and 
having the general appearance of very thin 
trousered legs, were attached to its exterior. _ 

‘‘ Whash zhis ?” muttered Mr. Bibbins, “TI 
mush have put the umbrellush in already.” But 
examination proved that he had not. Somebody 
else had. There were ten umbrellas in and about 
that female stocking. ‘ Shome mistake,” con- 
jectured Mr. Bibbins, and passed on to the next 
receptacle. Charles Augustus wore woolen stock- 
ings, being delicate in the legs. Here Mr. Bibbins 
encountered another forest of umbrellas. He be- 
gan to feel uneasy. That is to say, we take the 
liberty of inferring that he did, basing our in- 
ference on his brief remark: ‘ Damn cham- 
pagne!” He moved further down the fireplace. 
Hosea Montrose’s sock tipped a fagot of um- 
brellas. Mr. Bibbins struck his forehead with a 
clammy palm. Six inches beyond, another para- 
pluvial collection, bound up like Roman fasces, 
emerged from the silken stripes of Miguel Brown, 
the dandy of the family. With every pore burst- 
ing into a cold sweat, Mr. Bibbins felt that the 
sock of Salathiel Featherstonhaugh bristled with 
umbrellas. ‘‘ Zish,’”” was the comment of the 
unhappy husband and father, ‘‘is horr’ble.” 
Weak and trembling, he felt his way rapidly 
down the long line. When he touched John 
Columbus’s sock—the sock with a hole in the 
toe—and found it plethoric with umbrellas, he 
fell on his knees and moaned. But when, strik- 
ing a match with trembling fingers, he saw the 
tiny worsted shoe of Tootsy Wootsy surmounted 
with ten doll’s umbrellas of various styles, the 
climax was reached, and, clutching at his collar, 
Bibbins rolled choking upon the ground. 

Then he got up and took down all the um- 
brellas, and mingled his own with them, and 
spread them out on the floor. There were one 
hundred and forty-four in all—an even gross. 
Each member of the family had presented each 
other member with an umbrella. Bibbins found 
his own assortment lying on the hearth. Tootsy 
Wootsy’s aunt had done the direful deed for 
her, and had distributed eleven umbrellas in 
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the name of that innocent babe. This was 
probably a case of sporadic inspiration; but 
all the rest of the umbrellas were distinctly 
traceable to Bibbins’s fatal speech of the pre- 
vious week—even to one package of a dozen 
umbrellas, accompanied by a polite note from 
Mr, Isaac Smith, thanking Mr. Bibbins for the 
extremely liberal patronage of himself and 
family, and trusting that he would accept the 
accompanying bundle as complimentaries, be- 
ing the usual trade courtesy. 

Bibbins sat down on the floor, in the midst 
of those umbrellas, and solemnly played varia- 
tions on them. He assorted them, setting the 
silks on one side, and the alpacas on the other, 
and the ginghams somewhere else. He tied 
them up into bundles; he untied them and ar- 
ranged them in fantastic patterns. He stacked 
them, like corn-sheaves. He built log-houses 
with them. He rolled them up and down and 
played with them, and worried them, and 
fondled them. And when, in the early morn- 
ing light, the family stole down to investigate 
their stockings, they found their revered head 
seated among the umbrellas, like the Prodigal 
Son among the husks, drooling over his shirt- 
front and crooning a nursery rhyme above an 
armful of umbrellas, which he cuddled close to 
his breast. That gigantic intellect was a wreck. 








THE THEATRES. 


At the GLose “Only a Farmer’s Daughter” 
continues to attract numbers of the best class 
of our citizens, who go to see what phenomenal 
specimen of feminine bucolics is being exhibit- 
ed. ‘They are not disappointed, for Miss Lillie 
Eldridge pleases; Miss Laura Don fascinates; 
while Miss Aggie Wood, as a somewhat sub- 
dued Zopsy, shows in a most artistic manner 
that there is, unfortunately, p'enty of material 
yet for “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in future ages. 

Mr. Samuel Colville, who has a Folly Com- 
pany, is now at the Park. Of course, the 
Park will be Folly people in consequence—, 
(special Xmas joke.) 

The STanparRpD ‘Almost a Life’? Company 
will travel, as New York is unselfish and refuses 
to monopolize all the good things. Combina- 
tions will reign in its stead. 

Robert Burdette, of Hawkeye fame, our bro- 
ther and Prince of Paragraphers, is here, and 
has been lecturing at Steinway Hall. May he 
live a thousand years and his substance and 
shadow never grow less. 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 18, 1878. 
SENATE, 


The Patent Laws. 

SENATOR Winpom felt in an amending mood, 
and moved that if any fellow used another 
fellow’s patent in a legitimate and legal manner, 
the other fellow shouldn’t have to pay anything 
if the first fellow brought a suit against him, 

SENATOR WADLEIGH guessed he knew some- 
thing about the subject under discussion, 
that’s where he differed from SENATOR WIN- 
DOM, who sought to make patent laws a thing 
of the past. It must not be. 

Everything was lovely and didn’t require any 
legislation. 

There was more talk on the subject, and sub- 
sequently the Senate agreed to the House’s reso- 
lution appropriating $50,000 to find out where 
Mr. Yellow Jack boarded when he wasn’t tak- 
ing his summer vacation in New Orleans. 





_ House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Indian Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Sparks, in Committee of the Whole, 
remarked that the amount of this little bill was 
only $4,710,000, a reduction of $200,000 from 
the estimates. ‘The Indian office had not the 
slightest objection to it. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON thought the bill could 
wait until after he’d eaten his Christmas hash 
and mince-pie—then he’d be able to legislate 
much better. 

Mr. Scares considered delays were dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. Hooker wanted the bosses of the Win- 
nebago Indians to have the handling of the 
interest due them. 





Mr. LuTTRELL, a Californian Democrat, was 
of opinion that Indians ought to be allowed to 
do as they darned pleased with their own. 
The present head of the Indian department 
was a remarkably fine specimen of humanity, 
but his acquaintance with the peculiarities of 
Indians was of a most limited character. In- 
deed hogs knew more of cholera than Hayt did 
of Indian affairs. 

Mr. BaKER, coming as he did from Indiana, 
was an Indianian, and Mr. Hayt was an Indian 
himseif, consequently knew all about them, 
especially how to circumvent swindlers and 
robbers of the Red Man. 

The committee concluded not to bother itself 
any more about the matter for the present. 


December 19th. 
The indians Again. 


Mr. THROCKMORTON objected to Indians 
buying corner lots and brown-stone fronts in 
the Indian Territory, unless Congress allowed 
them. 

Mr. REGAN, as a Texan Democrat, objected 
to Indians having permits to rob and murder 
inhabitants of any of the States. 

Mr. Ryan thought Indians were most desirable 
when they were dead. 

Mr. Baker, who proudly said he too came 
from Indiana in the Republican interest, thought 
that ail citizens would blush as red as any Indian 
if they only knew how badly those poor fellows 
had been treated. 

After an unlimited quantity of unnecessary 
talk, tle Indian appropriation bill was passed. 








WE WANT TO GET THIS THING RIGHT. 


Now soon a small speech of much pith 
Charles Augustus will make, saying: ‘* Mith 
Maud Ann Arabella, 
Thith here’th an umbrella 
That was built to your order by Smith.”— 
Puck, last week. (Printed originally with 
variations by the compositor.) 








Answeys for the Anriows. 


HASELTINE.—You are the recipient of kalsomine on 
a T-cart. 

ANGELINA J.—Your poetry is very charming; 
couldn’t you manage to give us the rest of it in a pail? 

CaROMEL.—If you had any idea how nicely your para- 
graphs fit a small vacancy in our waste-basket, you would 
not repine that they have filled it. It is the only thing 
they were capable of filling—a vacancy. 
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SANTA CLAUS IN THE DMC 
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\. Storm-driven, droning as they go 


.I hate each tree! 





MY COUNTRY HOUSE. 


The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees ’ 
O’er all the pleasant land.— Mrs. Hemans, 


The wet west wind from o’er the sea 
Moans drearily in tower and tree, 
*¢ Summer is over.” 
And round about where hedges stood 
The leaden level of the floo 
Drowns field and covert. 





The withered leaves which once were fair, 
Like dead joys chanced on unaware, 
Bring sudden sorrow. 
And every day is as the last: 
To-morrow comes, to-morrow’s past, 
And then—to-morrow. 


Upon the gale with ceaseless call 

Rooks fall and mount, and mount and fall; 
Rest have they never. 

So do my thoughts toss to and fro, 


The same strain ever. 


a * * * * = 


Ah me! It seems but yesterday 
My lord came casting eyes my way. 
My sainted mother 
Poor busy soul!—she’s now at rest; 
ie light her grave!—she meant the best) 
With endless bother 


Besought me, by hopes of grace, 

To recollect his lordship’s place 
Down here in Fiatshire; 

How it was finer far than all— 

Than abbey, castle, park or hall 
In this or that shire. 


And cousin Harry ?—boy and girl, 
Mere matter of a kiss or curl 
A love like his was. 
But flying in the holy face 
Of Providence to spurn a place 
As large as this was. 


And so I bade my cousin go, 

My cousin Harry. Well I know— 
Poor pair of gabies!— 

If we had married then at once, 

Life would be now a round of duns 
And pauper babies. 


Still bear I bitter punishment 
For all the shame I underwent, 
The lies they told me. 
This gloomy house-—how drear it is!— 
And yet I vow it was for this— 
For this they sold me! 


I hate each tower! 
But most of all I hate the hour 
When day is dying. 
Life seems to me so over-long, 
Like Mariana in the song, 
I fall a-sighing. 


Poor moated maid! Time tried her sore, 
Yet do I bear one burden more 
Than all she carried. 
She might be weary now and then; 
She might be dull; but then—but then 
She wasn’t married! 


Three dismal months to watch the rain, 
To sigh and ask myself again, 
‘dai Why did I marry? 
ee months before the springtime brings 
London and life and living things, 
And—cousin Harry. 





—London World. 


THREE CHRISTMAS-EVES. 


[From Tinsiley’s Magazine.] 








CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY, 


NE sunny afternoon in the summer, 
_ when the shadows of the grand old 
cathedral of Woodchester were begin- 
ning to lengthen on the eastern side, and the 
rooks in the palace garden to set up a prelimi- 
nary cawing as a kind of rehearsal of the im- 
portant ceremony of going to roost, a young 
man crossed the greensward of the Close with 
a roll of music under his arm. It was the or- 
ganist of the cathedral. He walked rapidly, 
as though all his mind were set on the one ob- 
ject of reaching the little ivy-covered house in 
front of him. 

It certainly was a pretty abode, with the ivy 
trailing in graceful profusion over its walls, and 
surrounding the old-fashioned little windows 
with wreaths of greenery. But it was not the 
beauty of the building that made him glance 
with such interest towards it—it was the possi- 
bility of seeing a face at the window of his 
usually empty drawing-room. 

He was not disappointed: there was a fair 
girl in a hat stationed there, and a little way 
behind her, in the shadow of the room, stood 
a gray-haired, military-looking man, with a face 
bronzed by Eastern suns and climate, but not 
the less handsome for that. Sidney Dainton 
did not need the information that his little ser- 
vant hastened to give him, “‘ that Colonel and 
Miss Wynford were up in the drawing-room 
waiting for him.” He did not make them 
wait much longer, but hastily passing his fin- 
gers through his yellow hair, in the vain endea- 
vor to smooth its willful disorder, he bounded 
up-stairs. Colonel Wynford and his daughter 
received him with great cordiality, and began 
to admire the contents of his “‘ pretty room.”’ 

When they had sufficiently discussed the 
weather and other inevitable topics of a local 
nature, the Colonel asked if Mr. Dainton would 
do them the favor to play to them as he had 
promised. ‘‘ My Carrie,’’ said he, ‘‘ has a bad 
headache to-day, and she was naughty to ven. 
ture out, but she insisted upon it, and declared 
your delightful music would do her good.” 

Sidney looked his sympathy and his delight 
as well as he could manifest two such opposing 
sentiments at the same moment. He obediently 
proceeded to open the piano and commenced 
a thrilling symphony. Colonel Wynford sat 


j down in an attitude of deep and thoughtful 


attention, with his hands clasped together over 
the knob of his carved black stick; but find- 
ing that the composer had his back to him, and 
thus missed the spectacle of this courteous 
homage to his genius, the Colonel soon began 
to tire of his position, and walked on to the 
little balcony outside the window. Caroline 
Wynford lay back with half-shut eyes on the 
sofa, as if entranced, but every now and then 
she would glance observantly at the young mu- 
sician, who was: now pouring out his soul for 
her in. a passion of melody. Though fair- 
haired and good-looking, he was no slender, 
wildly-artistic, languid genius, but broad-shoul- 
dered and massive-featured, with broad fair 
brow, on which was written power and intel- 
léct, and eyes that shone with the fire of a con- 
scious inspiration. Now his eyes glowed with 
a strange light, and his lips trembled with sym- 
pathetic emotion, as his white hands flashed 
hither and thither over the key-board, and 
formed chords and combinations of sound with 
a facility which, to a beholder, would seem al- 
most marvelous. But the fire died out of his 
eyes, and a softer beam of sympathy awoke in 
them as he advanced to Miss Wynford when 





he had finished playing, and said, “I fear I 
have tired you with my foolish .~eanderings.” 

** No; it was perfect,” said Miss Wynford, in 
a shrill languid voice; ‘‘ and this sofa is so de- 
licious, 1 should like to stay here for ever.” 

‘Well, do; I mean stay as long as you like,” 
said Sidney, reddening; ‘‘ and I will leave you 
in- peace, for I am sure my noise cannot be 
good for your head.” 

“Indeed, my head would be much worse 
without,” said Carrie, with a glance that spoke 
more plainly even than her words. What mat- 
tered it to Sidney that her eyes were green 
and small, if they could—and would—look at 
him like that? She looked very refined and 
charming as she lay back again, with half-shut 
eyes, as though that one effort had been too 
much for her. Small wonder that the young 
man should take her hand tenderly in his, and 
tell her that he would give worlds to bear her 
suffering, and other fond and foolish speeches, 
such as the enraptured on similar occasions are 
wont to utter. Colonel Wynford: was atten- 
tively engaged in studying the weathercock at 
the top of the cathedral, and was only recalled 
to sublunary topics by the young people com- 
ing to the window to reveal to him what had 
meanwhile been passing in the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER II, 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


It was Christmas-eve in Woodchester, a calm 
cloudy night that seemed to foretell rain for 
the morrow. Sidney Dainton was still living in 
his charming little house, his bachelor house no 
longer, for he had been married for some 
months. His time was much occupied just 
now, for his name was beginning to be much 
celebrated in the musical world, and the young 
ladies of the county were more anxious than 
ever to have the benefit of his instruction. 
Then, too, he was very busy with the cathedral 
choir, who had been roused to a spirit of emu- 
lation by the sudden improvement of the new 
choir of St. Mary’s, under the direction of 
Sidney’s brother, Stephen Dainton. Great 
was the conflict between Gregorians and Angli- 
cans, and strong the rivalry between the two 
head choristers. But, meantime, Sidney and 
Stephen were very great friends, and often 
enough, when.work was over, they would meet 
at a late hour in the cathedral, and peal forth 
their pet creations in the stillness of the solemn 
moonlight; or sometimes they would smoke 
their pipes over Stephen’s fire and discuss all 
kinds of questions, social, political, religious, 
or musical, 

Both enjoyed this time of recreation, but 
Sidney seemed to most intensely; he was al- 
ways the one unwillingly to stir, even when 
sleep would hardly allow him to speak, so that 
sometimes Stephen had to say, “‘ Will not Car- 
rie be wondering where you are?” or “ Well, 
I must be off, whether you are or not.” Then 
Sidney would rouse himself with a groan and 
a stretch, and bid a doleful good-night to his 
brother. 

On this Christmas-eve Sidney returned home 
at about eight o’clock, after the choir practice 
at the cathedral. When he entered the draw- 
ing-room he found there no lights, and only a 
very dim fire burning in the grate. On trying 
to make his way across the room he stumbled 
over the cat. ‘ Why on earth can’t Carrie—” 
he said, and stopped. He heard some very 
faint noise—it sounded like the feeble com- 
plaint of the cat—and listened more atten- 
tively. But no, it was his own name uttered 
from the sofa in Carrie’s well-known complain- 
ing tones. Certainly it did sound strangely 
cat-like, but Sidney was well accustomed.to the 
sound, and only waited patiently till Carrie 
had finished speaking. 
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‘ Sidney,” said she, “ it is very inconsiderate 
of you to make such a noise, when you know 
how weak my nerves are; and what were you 
going to say about me? I know it was some- 
thing unpleasant, but I would not listen, for 
that I despise.” 

**You had better not ask, then,” said he, 
somewhat abruptly, but checked himself, and 
added, in a more constrained tone, “ I was 
only going: to say, ‘ My dear, why let out the 
fire, and perish both yourself and me with the 
cold—on Christmas-eve, too, of all nights in 
the year ?’”’ 

‘* Now that is just like you,” replied Carrie; 
“as if I could get get up and walk across the 
room to do that!” : 

** Well, I did not know you could not,” re- 
plied Sidney; “ you seemed quite brisk this 
afternoon when Mrs. Gore called. Then why 
does not Sarah see to it ?” 

‘Poor Sarah! I really believe you hate that 
girl,” said Mrs. Dainton, beginning to whim- 
per. ‘ Iwish I had never taken her when poor 
papa died; but I suppose you would never like 
any servant who was devoted to me.” 

‘*What nonsense! just because I wish her to 
do her duty,” replied Sidney. ‘And there are 
no coals here. But I suppose she will be up 
presently with the tea.” 

** The tea is gone down long ago,” said Mrs, 
Dainton. ‘‘ You are so late; you always are 
now.” 

**T said half-past seven,” said Sidney. 

“Yes, you did, and at half-past seven it 
came,” said Carrie, ‘ But you can have some 
now if you like.” 

“No, thank you,” replied he. ‘I am going 
out presently. I daresay mother will give me 
some.” 

** Mrs. Dainton was here this afternoon. I 
told her how very lonely I was, but she did not 
stay. She will be rather surprised to see you 
away from your home to-night, I should think.” 

“At all events she will be glad,” said Sidney, 
in a tone of dreary sarcasm. 

*“* How you can care to go there so much I 
cannot think; to think of a mother that teaches 
dancing! And then that Maggie Sefton—her 
father was a colonel, it is true, but only in the 
Indian army, and everyone knows what that is.” 

*“* My mother is my mother,” replied Sidney, 
“and Maggie is her adopted daughter;” and 
with this reply he left the room. 

A very different scene awaited him at his 
mother’s house. Two fair girls, Maud and 
Emily Dainton, were occupied in roasting 
chestnuts by the aid of the huge log of wood 
burning on the hearth, and Maggie Sefton was 
knecling on the hearth-rug watching them. 
Stephen was in a corner reading, and Mrs. 
Dainton was gossiping with an old lady who 
had just dropped in to tell and hear the news. 
Sidney was greeted with great delight. 

““What, Sidney!” exclaimed Mrs. Dainton. 
“‘ Well, this is charming; you are just come in 
time to play one of your beautiful pieces to 
kind Mrs. Macredy. And how is poor dear 
Carrie? Ah, look, he has brought his music, 
that naughty fellow!” and tapping him on the 
shoulder, she pointed to the piano. 

Sidney obeyed, looking with a ruefully comic 
expression at Stephen, who lifted his eyebrows 
in answering sympathy. He played a brilliant 
waltz. 

“That is very different dance music from 
ours, is it not, Maud, my pet ?” said Mrs. Dain- 
ton. “Ah, how well I remember when poor 
T. W. used to play for the little ladies and gen- 
tlLmen, and then I used to cut up the sand- 
wiches for them! And you, Sidney, I remem- 
ber one day Mrs. Morfin, of Noble House, 
looked at you and said, ‘Oh, what a lovely 
boy!’ and then she actually kissed you.” 

“You don’t say so, mother!” said Sidney, 
in a tone of horror. , 





Stephen looked over his paver at Sidney, 
and muttered some brief sentence in mono- 
tone. Sidney tried in vain to catch it. At 
last he succeeded. It was “ Don’t you hate 
mother?” The girls heard it too, and there 
was a merry burst of laughter; fortunately Mrs. 
Dainton did not. 

Sidney knelt down on the hearth-rug between 
his sister Emily and Maggie Sefton, and gently 
placed an arm round each of them. 

“ Dear old boy!” said Emily, caressing him. 
“ Tt is so jolly to have you.” 

Maggie did not speak, but touched his hand 
gently, half absently, with her own. Her dark 
lustrous eyes were fixed on the glowing embers, 
and there was a wild pathos in them that was 
very pitiful. Her slender stately form seemed 
to need no supporting arm to strengthen it, 
but the shapely head, with its dark masses of 
glossy braids—usually held with such queenly 
dignity, as though it could well bear the weight 
of a crown—now drooped with the weight of 
an unuttered misery. Her thoughts were at 
St. Mary’s clergy-house, where the young Rec- 
tor lay stricken with a dangerous fever. 

“Are you going to give many Christmas- 
boxes, Stephen ?” demanded Maud of her bro- 
ther. 

‘Not more than I can help,” replied he. “ I 
was obliged to give Robinson one, because he 
sang so well last Sunday; and I refused to let 
him go about singing carols to-night, as he has 
a cold.” 

“Ah, you were afraid he would meet Adams 
in the cathedral choir and be eclipsed,” said 
Sidney, laughing. 

‘That he might easily be if the others made 
more noise,” replied Stephen; ‘‘ the moon can 
eclipse the sun, you know.” 

‘* Mother,” said Maud, in her musical voice, 
‘‘remember that Santa Claus has to come to- 
night with some presents.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe in yonr Santa Claus,” 
replied Mrs. Dainton; ‘in my days it used to 
be the nice old-fashioned fairies who got the 
credit of it.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, let it be the fairies, only let us 
find something nice.” 

‘‘ What babies you are!” said Sidney. 

“Oh, all very fine, sir,” said Emily; “ you 
know you like chocolate and sweets as well as 
we do.” 

‘“*T like sweet little girls better,’’ said Sidney, 
kissing her. 

“Ah, naughty pipsy-popsies!” said Mrs. 
Dainton, shaking her finger at them. ‘“ Now, 
young gentlemen, I must turn you out, for I 
promised Mrs. Macredy you should walk home 
with her, and it is time for my. young maidens 
here to go bye-bye.” 

Sidney and Stephen had to accept their fate, 
which they did with a good grace; and having 
deposited Mrs. Macredy at her residence, Ste- 
phen volunteered to go with his brother as far 
as the Close. As they were passing through 
the turnstile into the cathedral yard a boy ran 
against Sidney in the darkness. 

** Hullo!” said the latter. 

“The Rector of St. Mary’s is dead, sir!” 
said the boy, and ran on. 

‘No more Gregorians for you, old boy,” 
said Sidney, as he grasped his brother’s hand 
and turned to open the dour with his latch- 
key. ‘“Good-night.” 

““Good-night,” said Stephen, turning away 
without further parlance. 

Sidney found his wife asleep when he entered 
her room. He had hardly time to congratulate 
himself when her eyes opened, and the usual 
complaining ‘‘ Well, Sidney,” greeted his ear. 

‘“‘ Well, my dear,” replied he cheerfully. “I 
have just heard that the Rector of St. Mary’s 
is dead.” 

“You inhuman creature!” wailed Carrie; 


And now I daresay that I shall not sleep all 
night.”’ 

“TI thought you would like to know,” said 
Sidney, laying his head on the pillow with re- 
solution. 

It was clear he meant to sleep, at all events; 
so Carrie had no alternative but to try to follow 
his example. 

The next morning Mrs. Dainton’s servant 
entered the room of the three girls with much 
bustle. After shaking the two sisters without 
much result, but some feeble groans, she turned 
to Maggie Sefton. 

‘* Now, Miss Maggie, my dear, do’ee get up. 
Here is Christmas-day, and that pore-young 
gentleman lying dead at the clergy-house, and 
your pretty new frocks all waiting to be put 
on,” 

Maggie started up, half dazed with sleep and 
misery. 

‘‘A merry Christmas to you, Anne,” said she 
mechanically. 

She did not look for her Christmas gifts, for 
Maggie knew that nowhere, in the whole wide 
world, could Santa Claus find for her anything 
that she would value now. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
THE SECOND CHRISTMAS-EVE, 


A YEAR passed away, and Christmas-eve came 
again. A little group of shadowy figures were 
sitting round the fire in Sidney Dainton’s din- 
ing-room, and speaking occasionally in hushed 
tones. The twilight of the gray afternoon had 
turned to night, yet though the shutters were 
closed, the candles had not been lighted. Out- 
side lay the snow, and all the shrubs of the little 
garden looked weird and ghostly as they stood, 
still and motionless, clad in this unaccustomed 
vesture. It was a strange and melancholy 
Christmas-eve to those who were here assem- 
bled, and such perforce it must be, for Carrie 
Dainton had died that afternoon. The house 
was very quiet, all the bustle of the afternoon 
had died away, and Mrs Dainton and her 
daughter Emily had gone back to their own 
house. But &t Sidney’s earnest request, the 
two other girls had remained; and with them 
also had lingered Stephen Dainton, unwilling 
to leave his brother in this time of sadness, 

Before the fire sat Maggie, clad in a dress of 
plain black serge, relieved by no ornament but 
a tiny silver cross, which hung at her bosom 
and glittered in the firelight. She was still as 
beautiful as she had been, and the glow of 
health brightened her cheeks, and contrasted 
well with the dusky coloring of her gypsy-like 
complexion Her expression was calm and 
sweet, very much like the Maggie of a year 
ago, but more matured, more self-contained, 
less given to fiery outbursts or eager enthusiastic 
defense of her opinions or favorites. Maud 
looked lovingly at her, as she leant her sunny 
head against her shoulder. 

‘“‘Ah, Maggie,” whispered she, “ how I wish 
you had married Sidney!” 

‘¢ That could not have been,” said Maggie; 
“T should as soon have thought of marrying 
you, my darling.” 

‘“¢ Yes, I know,” replied Maud. 
lady and we are not.” 

Maggie smiled. She knew it was useless to 
combat this rooted conviction of Maud’s mind, 
for she had never been able to, though they 
had grown up together from childhood. She 
only said, ‘It could not have been, anyhow.” 

“ No,” said Maud, “I have not forgotten 
this day last year, dear, though you may think 
I have.” 

Maggie stroked her hair and made no reply. 

Meanwhile Stephen and Sidney were speak- 


** You are a 





‘‘how could you tell me anything so shocking! 





ing together in low tones. 
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** Tt is absurd for you to reproach yourself,” 
said Stephen, in a vexed tone; ‘‘ you know 
that it was not your fault if you had a hired 


nurse, when she could not bear either of the 


girls to be with her; and as for your staying 
with her more, and being more patient, it is 
humbug. I only know I could not have borne 
what you have.” 

Do not say so,” muttered Sidney; “ you 
do not know what she was, and you have no 
right to speak.” 

‘No, I had no opportunity of knowing,” 
said Stephen dryly. ‘Of course I know she 
was very weak, and all that sort of thing, and 
of course that was not her fault; but there was 
a screw loose with the brains of all the Wyn- 
fords, and it was a confounded shame of her 
old father not tc tell you so.” 

Sidney was silent. If he had taken a rash 
step eighteen months ago, this was not the time 
nor the place for him to own it. There was a 
silence. 

Suddenly they all hens a distant unearthly 
wail. ‘‘ Sidney!” it seemed to say, in a tone 
of faint—very faint—complaint. A dreadful 
horror crept through them, and they looked at 
each other in mute questioning. At last Sid- 
ney spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

‘lhe cat must be in the room,” said he. 

The girls sprang up and began to look about, 
Stephen poking the fire to give them more 
light. They soon gave up the search. 

** It is not here,” said Maud. 

‘It must be here,” said Sidney, feeling 
blindly under the chairs and table. But no 
cat was to be found. 

‘It must have been our fancy,” said Stephen. 

What had been their fancy, and why had 
this fancy seized them all simultaneously ? 

** Something must be done,” said Sidney. 

** Will you go up-stairs, Sidney ?”’ said Maud, 
in whispered terror. 

**T must,” said Sidney; ‘‘ must I go alone?” 

**] will go with you,” said Maggie, lighting 
a candle. 

**O Maggie, do not!” said Maud beseech- 
ingly, and shuddering. 

** There can be no evil thing abroad to- 
night,” svid Maggie, with a strange unearthly 
look in her eyes. ‘‘ Do not fear, my Maud; 
we shall aoon be back.” 


[To be concluded,] 








A MODEST ring at the door-bell of a house on 
Brady street called the lady to the door yester- 
day to discover a tramp, who, to her great 
astonishment, pulled off his hat as he said: 

“* Madam, did a big tramp with one eye call 
here to-day ?” 

“Yes; about an hour ago,” she replied. 

‘** His breath smelt of onions, didn’t it?” 

“* Yes, terribly.” 

** And he asked for mince-pie and cold beef- 
tongue, didn’t he?” 

** Yes, he did. I never saw a more impudent 
fellow.” 

** Well, madam, I am following him around 
to tell the people just what sort of a fellow he 
is. Don’t you give him a mouthful—not even a 
drink of water.” 

“But you look like a tramp, too,” she ob- 
served. 

“Well, I is one, ma’am, but I don’t eat 
onions, and I never ask for mince-pie. All I 
wants is a slice of bread with a bone on it, and 
if they dips the bone in v.negar first so much the 
better. Those of us who sleep in the old straw- 
stack back here wants to give families a chance 
to get through the winter, while that ’ere chap 
with one eye rushes around and deimands the 
very luxuries of kings and queens. Don’t en- 
courage him, ma’am; he can’t appreciate good 
wittles after he gets ’em.”— Free Press. 
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“RAIN ON THE ROOF,” 
I am lying on my pillows, 
In my second-story room, 
While the flickering lights and shadows 
Chase each other through the gloom, 
And without, in starless darkness, 
On the roof and on the pane, 
In a rhythmic pitter-patter, 
Falls the steady winter rain. 


As I list me to its cadence, 
So I yield me to its balm, 
And its slumbrous, soothing music 
Steeps my soul in perfect calm, 
By its lullabies maternal 
All its being is caressed 
Into rare and sweet contentment, 
Into tranquil trust and rest. 


And dim fancies, downy-winged, 
Float the ether of my brain— 
Shadows form the dusk of distance 
Forms from drowsy mount and main; 
Memories of my vanished boyhood, 
Full of pleasure, tinged with pain, 
Wooed unto me by the magic 
Of the gently falling rain, 


Many and many a phantom vision, 
Faint and far, and soft and sweet, 
Conjur — Hullo, here! (This rhythmic 
revery will probably be continued when I move 
my bed from under this leak.) — Quipple Yarrow 
in Louisville Courier-Journal, 


A PAPER that is always full of good points— 
a paper of needles.—Basltimore Every Satur- 
day. 

Even a clothes-line becomes unsteady when 
it has too many sheets in the wind.—HHacken- 
sack Republican. 

Ir is not recorded whether the hero of the 
flood was ever tarred, but many a man has fea- 
thered an Noah.—/. Y. Mai. 


For every loss there is some gain. When 
you lose your balance you gain a bunch on 
the back of your head.— Rochester Ex. 

TILDEN demands a thorough investigation of 
the cipher dispatches. But think of the other 
hearts that would ache.—Cin. Sat. Night. 

Ir I had only known you would have thrashed 
me so soon, I should have written this note 
earlier.—Shere Ali.—Mew Haven Register. 

Yes, young man, honesty is a good capital 
now-a-days, if you can let people know you 
have got it without telling them of it.—oches- 
ter Express. 

AnTHoNy Comstock heard somebo:ly speak 
of a “‘ new departure.” “A nude departure? 
I'll have it arrested at once!’’ he exclaimed.— 
Buffalo Sunday News. 

One of the seventy-five points of difference 
between Judge Hilton and St. Paul is that the 
latter “‘ kept his body under” and the former 
didn’t.—Phila. Bulletin. 

Paper kerosene cans are the latest. By using 
them, servant girls and kitchens can be blown 
up much cheaper than they can be with the tin 
article.—WV. O. Picayune. 

TILDEN can do nothing now except to pub- 
lish a card in the newspapers, and deny that he 
ever was a candidate for President of the 
United States,—WV. O. Ficayune. 





THE spiritual mediums, not having found 
Stewart’s body, have reduced the price of 
seances twenty-five per cent. ‘This is a severe 
blow to the business.— Wheeling Leader. 

‘*Wuy are the men of genius so often bach- 
elors?” asked Miss Kate Sanborn, We don’t 
know exactly, but understand now why it is 
that we have remained single.—S. /. Vews- 
Letter. 

THE Princess Louise sneezed twice yester- 
day. The Marquis of Lorne, our new Gov- 
ernor-General, put on a clean shirt-collar this 
morning. It is rumored that he will undoubt- 
edly change his socks to-morrow.— Toronto 
Gosipper. 

THE Scientific American states that rapid and 
continuous action of the lower jaw will stop 
bleeding at the nose. There are frequent in- 
stances where such action has brought it on.— 
Cin. Breakfast- Table. 


THE only society paper Detroit ever had is 
sleeping in its little grave, and now when any- 
body’s head servant girl makes a trip on the 
horse-cars the event is unheralded and un- 
known.— Detroit Free Press. 


Puck, who usually pays very little attention 
to dress, inquires: ‘Are watered silks dry- 
goods?” Certainly; they are the most primi- 
tive kind of dry-goods; there is nothing in 
that line moire antique.— Rome Sentinel. 

Wuat’s the use of getting mad about a trifle ? 
Merely because he tied her up with a clothes- 
line, poured kerosene over her, and was about 
to light her, Mrs. Welton, of Plymouth, Conn., 
is suing for a divorce.— Detroit Free Press. 


THERE is no subject so grave but that para- 
graphers will make light of it. Charley Ross 
has had to stand his share of their flings, and 
now they are A. T. Stewart (at Stewart). Spe- 
cial permit from London, by cable.—Rome 
Sentinel. 


A youn lady in Allegheny recently lost the 
use of one of her eyes, and was obliged to 
wear an artificial organ. She asked the young 
man to whom she was engaged if this misfor- 
tune changed his affection, whereupon | ~ re- 
plied, ‘‘ With all thy false eye love thee stiil.” 
— Pittsburgh Telegraph. 


THE crowning ambition of many a man’s 
life is to belong to a secret society, and after 
listening for many years to the constant itera- 
tion of one collocation of words, to die and be 
followed to the grave by an awkward squad in 
black coats and white gloves two sizes too big. 
—Bosion Transcript. 


Puck comes to us this week wrapped in the 
New Yorker Musik-Zeitung. The “ Zeitung” 
has an interesting article entitled ‘“ Beitrag zur 
Gesangsaussprache,” and while Puck is, as 
ever, full of good jokes, we take it to be a very 
poor joke to dash our interest with the unfinished 
Gesangsaussprache.— Camden Post. 


An Ansonia cigar maker went out hunting, 
and in addition to securing two quails, suc- 
ceeded in putting five buckshot into the back 
of a farmer who was measuring his corn with a 
view of making it higher than any other in the 
neighborhood. There is not much encourage- 
ment for scientific farming.— Danbury News. 


‘* My Grandfather’s Clock””—This is a new 
piece of music by the author of “Beautiful 
Snow” and “Sax Holm,” Its popularity will 
never reach outside of the press-room where it 
is printed. The author has evidently made a 
mistake. It will never be played on hand- 
organs, by variety show orchestras, or sung by 
bad lady vocalists. Ishall not attempt to write 
this piece of music in popularity, as its doom is 
sealed. I have the only record, and it is about 
to climb the golden basket. Any old man that 
has to be brought in on tick is no good,— Claude 
De Haven in Yonkers Gazette. 
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THROUGH THE TUNNEL, 
Riding up from Bangor, 

On the “ Eastern ”’ train, 
From a six weeks’ shooting 

In the woods of Maine; 
Quite extensive whiskers, 

Beard, moustache as well, 
Sat a “student fellow,” 

Tall, and fine, and swell. 


Empty seat behind him, 
No one at his side; 
To a pleasant station 
Now the train doth glide. 
Enter aged couple, 
Take the hinder seat; 
Enter gentle maiden, 
Beautiful, petite. 


Blushingly she falters, 
** Is this seat engaged ?” 
(See the aged couple 
Properly enraged). 
Student, quite ecstatic, 
Sees her ticket’s ‘‘ through.” 
Thinks of the long tunnel— 
Thinks what he might do, 


So they sit and chatter, 
While the cinders fly, 
Till that ‘‘ student fellow” 
Gets one in his eye; 

And the gentle maiden 
Quickly turns about— 

** May I, if you please, sir, 
Try to get it out?” 


Happy ‘‘student fellow” 
Feels a dainty touch; 
Hears a gentle whisper, 
** Does it hurt you much ?” 
Fizz, ding, dong! a moment 
In the tunnel quite, 
And its glorious darkness 
Black as Egypt’s night. 


Out into the daylight 

Darts the ‘‘ Eastern” train; 
Student’s beaver ruffled 

Just the merest grain; 
Maiden’s hair is tumbled, 

And then and there appeared 
Cunning Atle ear-ring 

Caught in student’s beard. 

— Unknown Exchange. 


A New Jersey artist claims to have discov- 
ered an original Turner in a farmhouse in a 
New Jersey town. He thinks it is a Turner, 
because after he had turned it around several 
times he couldn’t determine wether it was a 
winter scene or the portrait of an old man.— 
Norristown Herald, 


ANTHONY ComsTOCK is still warring against 
decollette paintings in New York, and we 
shouldn’t be surprised to see Puck come out 
next week wearing, in addition to his silk hat 
and pigeon-tail coat, a pair of striped panta- 
loons, a speckled vest, a shirt that opens behind, 
and a dollar store diamond pin. — Straight-laced 
Norristown Herald, 


A Mr. Jupp, of Williamstown, Ohio, has just 
had his throat cut by a Mr, Turner, for refusing 
to drink some whisky proffered by the latter. 
We don’t know the precise brand of the whisky 
refused, but if it came from this section, no one 
can blame Mr. Judd for choosing the more 
agreeable death of the two. Out here, fortun- 
ately, we have Chinamen to test our whisky 
upon, and the fact that their numbers do not 
increase, in spite of the steady immigration, is 
all that need be said about the whisky of this 
favored locality.—San Francisco News-Letter, 





MR. HAROLD MONTMORENCY, LIGHT- 
COMEDIAN, GOES TO CHURCH. 


‘* SPEAKING of singing, I think your music 
is a bit slow. Now, take the overture—it’s 
heavy,sir; heavy. Something bright and lively, 
now, to put ’em in good humor—the ‘Man 
in the Moon’ sort of thing: ¢haf’s the game. 
Wagner’s too heavy for the masses; you want 
to strike ’em right first time; then you’ve got 
‘em. P’raps ’twould come a little awkward for 
’em at first, but then, you know, they could be- 
gin early; try it on a dog, you know, and so 
work up to the real thing. Then again your 
man isn’t made up properly. I could show 
him a thing or two about that, so that he’d be 
quite the thing in a couple of weeks. And: 
then the auditorium—that’s all wrong. Great 
mistake having it all private boxes. Half a 
dozen is quite enough. Let the rest be orches- 
tra chairs. And, then, who ever heard of an 
orchestra in the front balcony? Have ’em in 
front of the stage, or under it—or even in the 
wings; but don’? have ’em in the balcony. Be- 
sides, the folks that do the singing business 
can’t be seen without twisting your neck: bad 
—very. And I would have the leading man 
know his lines; suppose he did skip a little— 
hang it! he could fake up something, or have 
a prompter. It’s too transparent, this reading 
his part off in thisway. I’m certain he’d draw 
better, and I’m sure the box-office’ll say there 
isn’t much draft in him, as things are now. 
You see, his piece don’t work up. Then, again, 
he ought to introduce a little appropriate mu- 
sic—too much repetition. For instance, where 
he tells about the Prodigal Son, he might start 
off with ‘Champagne Charlie,’ changing into 
‘Root, Hog, or Die,’ where he is lunching on 
the husks, you know, and winding up with 
‘Johnny Comes Marching Home,’ when he 
gets back to his father. That’s my idea of the 
thing. Do you tumble to it, eh?”—Boston 
Courier. 


A LovER of algebraic problems hands in the 
following: ‘‘ Lamp-post ten feet high; a man 
walks from it at the rate of three miles an hour; 
how fast does his shadow travel ?’”’ Let us see. 
That is easy enough; but here are a lot of 
proofs to read, four advertisements to be writ- 
ten, seventeen letters to be answered; the books 
are to be posted; copy for the paper is to be 
got out; here are two men who want bills print- 
ed and one who wants to sell a load of wood; 
here is a stack of bills to collect and the dev— 
the entered apprentice to pay, so that really we 
can’t give any attention to algebra just now.— 
Rome Sentinel. 


A YouNG man from the country was in town 
yesterday, and entered a photograph gallery to 
have his picture taken. After seating him the 
operator told him to assume a pleased expression, 
‘‘Think of something cheerful,” he said; “think 
of your girl.” A terrible scowl took possession 
of the young man’s face, and jumping up he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Think of the deuce! She went 
home with another fellow last night, and she 
can go to thunder, for me!” He evidently 
thought of her, but the pleased expression was 
not forthcoming.—Vorristown Herald. 


THERE is one good thing about this electric 
light. When a man’s collar-button gets away 
from him and starts off on an exploring expedi- 
tion across the room, he can look under the 
bureau for it without resorting to the dangerous 
and unsatisfactory expedient of laying a glass 
kerosene lamp down on its side on the floor. 
That is, if the impression we have received is 
correct, that the electric light makes all light 
and no shadow.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


Many a man who prays not to be led into 
temptation, would be awfully disappointed if 
his prayer were granted.— Keokuk Constitution. 





Tue Ameer don’t like the way the election 
returns are coming in.—Detroit Free Press. 


WHEN you are told that a man spent several 
years on the bench, it is well enough to inquire 
if he was judge or cobbler.— Boston Transcript. 


THE stealing of Stewart’s remains only makes 
the question, ‘‘What becomes of us after death?” 
all the more impossible to answer.—Dandury 
News. 


CALLING a slaughter-yard an “abattoir” may 
increase the price of surroundig real estate, but 
it doesn’t help the smell any.— Detroit Free 
Press. 


Just as the State is emerging from an un- 
paralleled season of business depression, a New 
London man threatens to publish a poem six 
hundred pages in length.— Danbury News. 


‘How it Feels to be Hung”’ is an interesting 
article in an exchange. We suggest that a 
marked copy be sent to each Congressman, just 
as a gentle stimulant.— Rochester Express. 

A THIRTY-SEVEN-POUND turnip has been 
raised in Mendocino county. Here is a chance 
for some agricultural paper editor to get a new 
head for nothing.—San Francisco News-Letter. 


An English exchange says that “‘ Prominent 
Americans rotate in office.” We hope this is 
not an allusion to the time that the Electoral 
Commission rotate to seven.—/ittsburgh Tele- 


graph. 








POND’S EXTRACT.—The Great Family Medicine of the 
Age differs from all advertised preparations, in the fact that it is 
a standard medicine of recognized merit, and has for many years 
been treated of in medical writings. It has been the chief reliance 
of thousands of families for all the minor ailments, accidents or 
casualties that have occurred among them. As an ALLEvIATOR of 
Pain and a promoter of permanent cure ithas noequal. Ask 
your druggist about it. 





SOZODONT. To preserve the teeth and keep them pure 
and white, to prevent their decay, there is no preparation in the 
market equal to SOZODONT To preserve the gums in a natur- 
ally hard and healthy condition, there is no superior to SUZO- 
DONT. To purify and sweelen the breath there is no rival to 
SOZODONT. For a perfect mouth there is no recipe like the use 
of SOZODONT. Consequently it is no wonder that the populanty 
of SUZODONT as a dentrifice has no bounds. All Druggists 


~ STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


Triumphant at every World’s Fair; 
endorsed by the most eminent musical 
authorities of both hemispheres, and the 
acknowledged Standard Pianos of the 
World. 

Special attention is directed to the 
lately-patented Steinway Parlor Grand— 
but six feet long—with touch, quality of 
tene, and almost the power, of a Stein- 
way Concert Grand; and to the new 
Steinway Upright or Cabinet Grand, 
with matchless tone and perfection of 
action. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


STEINW AY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. (09 and {11 East 14th St., New York. 


res 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East 14th Sirecet, 
Between rst & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays unly.* 
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PUCK. 





 PUCK’S 


Pictorial Department 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC. PORTRAITS 


to apply at this office, where Mr 
JosepH Keppver is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST, 


New York. 





DANIELL & SON 


ARE NOW READY WITH THEIR 


IMMENSE STOCK 


AND 


LARGE ASSORTMEGT 


Choice 
Holiday Goods, 


EVERY DEPARTMENT FILLED gWITH USEFUL AND 
DURABLE PRESENTS SUITABLE FOR EVERY ONE. 





PRICES 
LOWER THAN OTHER HOUSES. 


DANIELL & SON, 


Broadway and Sth St. 





Form BARGAINS GO TO 
WILLIAM H. SANDIFER, 


DIAMOND MERCHANT, 


755 BROADWAY, Cor. Eighth Street,New York. 
Dr. SWEENY°S 
OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


DENTAL ROOMS, 


No. 6 E. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 





Bea:t‘ful Mineral Gum Sets, best Quality, greatest Durability 
and Elegance for $2.50—5.00 and $10.00. Pure Gold filling from 
$2.50. Other filling $1.00 

Teeth extracted with pure fresh Gas—free. 

The above prices are for strictly First Class Work, and you will do 
well totry us ales going elsewhere.—Open Evenings and Sundays. 





DENTAL OFFICE 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 





“PIPER-HEIDSIECK.” We guarantee this medium 
dry wine to be superior in quality to any other CHAMPAGNE 
without regard to cost. 

PIPER “SEC” is more adapted to the German and Eng 
lish taste, and is without bitterness and acidity, and dryer than 
any wine imported. It leaves the most delicious after-taste on 
the palate. 

Soe AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


JOHN OSBORN, SON & CO., 


FouNDED IN 1836, 


45 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
And 44 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal. 








At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 
in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 








‘CHAMPAGNE | 


FRASH & CO. 





Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass. 


No. {0 BARCLAY ST., N.Y 





PAIENT COVERS 





FILING “PUCK” 


Price $1.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE “PUCK” 
OFFICE, 


13North William St. 


BACK NUMBERS 
“PUCK” 


Can be Supplied on Demand. 








ADDRESS: 
Willmer & Fogers 
NEWS COMPANY, 

31 Beckman St., New York. 


A.WERNER & CO., 308 Broadway. 





Botting “America Extra Dry.” 
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Patents, Trade Marks 


are promptly secured by the Patent Office of 


PAUL GOEPEL, 


Staats-Zeitung Building, Tryon Row, New York. 


ADVICE AND PAMPHLETS FREE. 


Special terms for FOREIGN PATENTS if taken with U.S 
Patents 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 











EsTABLISHED 1838. 


MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 














HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
58,672 Superb English Gift Books 


T OUR PRICE. 


75,276 Magnificent american Holiday Books 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


112,726 Georgeous Juveniie Books. 


AT ANY PRICE. 


Catalogue of General Literature free. 


LECCAT OTHERS, 


3 Beekman St., near new Post Office. 








IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Barween 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Street. 


NEW YORK, 








L. DE VENOGE, 
41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 





THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
IMPORTED IN THE U. S. 


Table-Ware for the Holidays! 
The Grandest Display and the Largest Assortment 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF FIRST-CLASS CHINA, GLASS, HARDWARE, SILVERWARE, CUTLERY, 
‘ DINNER AND TEA SETS ,;CHAMBER-WARE AND TABLE-WARE 
FOR THE HOLIDAY». 
Combination Breakfast, Dinner and Tea Sets, 100 pieces, $14.00. 
AND EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE HOUSE AND TABLE AT EQUALY LOW PRICES. 


50-page price-list free, and goods promptly delivered in city and vicinity or skillfully boxed 


and shipped to all parts, daily. 


m=. LD. BASSEORL. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 12, 18, 15, 16 & 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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So CIGAR ETTE 
ALL HAVAN® TOBACCO 


THE BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold by all Dealers and Manufactured by B. POLLAK.N. Y. 


NICOLL, the Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 














PANTS to order ......ccccccccccccceccccecesecess $3.00 to $10.00 
SUITS to order .......--cecccccccceces soscecees $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order... ...2 sccepecccess . $12.00 upward 
| FOR 
AND 


'BRIDAL PARTIES 


BOUQUETS 


Floral Establishment, 
_166 BOWERY. 





























Japanese Porcelain and Art Pottery. 


We respectfully invite our Friends 
and the Public to. examine our stock of 
@beautiful Japanese Wares, selected by 
our agents in Japan. 
Our collection is especially rich in 


KAGA WARE 


THE MOST EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL of 
ALL JAPANESE PORCELAINS, as well as 
in OLD AND MODERN 

SATSUMA AND KIOTO FAIENCE, 
Nagasaki, Arita, and Owan Porcelain, 
Bronzes, Cloisonné Enamels, Curios, 








B. 
‘I'he majority of these Porcelains, &c., were painted and finished 
vears ago, by artists who only aime‘ to produce elaborately-fin- 


PORTRAITS 


Madison Square, 


AI weEavw” ToR=. 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST.. N. Y. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 


TE. UIs, 


STEAM 


Pamphlet and Book Binder, 


No. 29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Pamphlet binding of every description, and Pass books for banks 
a specialty.—Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 














A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 


FIRST GRAND DISTRIBUTION, CLASS A, 


At New Orleans, Tuesday, J q 14th, 1879, 104th 
Monthly Drawing. 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This Institution was ~ py incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
$350,000. Its Granp Sincte Numser Distrisvtion will take 
place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES OR POST- 
ponges. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 
100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 








Half-Tickets, One Dollar. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 

8 Capttal Pelee’ o.s .ccccecccc ce ccsctosccccccbcccscoset $30,000 
& Capital Prise... occccccccccece ceeeci cnceces osee ante 10,000 
x Capital Prize........ oo: odes Jovesescosnpoesevoedens 5,000 
@ Prizes Of $2,500......ccce sovccccssvccsccesecscesese 5,000 
§ Prizes Of £000.00. coc cccecrccccescceccocces cesses: 5,000 
G0 Prinses GF — 98D .o00 cseccccccncecccecescetionabenseces 10,000 
200 Prises OF = 8D e. co cccnccccveccccoce cocgbeeecouesee 10,000 
200 Prizes of BBcocesesece scccsece cebu couse Stee 10,000 
500 Prizes of EBoe. 0 cc0c coccccve se sees coounpeebeliess MEE 
rcoo Prizes of SBsercinceyecesoneives tabdens Ghenbueaee 10,000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 
9 Approximation Prizes of $300......+++sececereseeesss 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes Of 200...+.00..cssseeeecsesees 1,800 
9 Approximation Prizes Of 100.....+ssesecesceessseees goo 
1857 Prizes, amounting t0..... ..-se-+seeerereeeescerecs $110,400 


R ible corresponding agents wanted at ail prominent 





shed articles, without regard to time required or to c cial 

value, and not intended for export; cannot now be reproduced in 

equal perfectiod, and will therefore be highly prized by collectors 

Visitors need not feel under any obligation to purchase. Our 

goods will be freely shown to all, whether purchasers or not... 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


Nos. 48, 50,52, and 54 Murray St., 
Importers of French, English, Dresden, me and Chinese 
Porcelain, vee eens &c., &c., &c. 

Established since 1835. 





points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 
Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further information, or 
send orders to 

M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 

or to MH. L. Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 


All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under > : 
and management of GENERALS G, T. BEAUREG. AXD 


JUBAL A, EARLY. 
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AMERICAN NAVAL ART GALLERY AS PREPARED BY PUCK IN HONOR OF BX-SECRETARY ROBBERSON. 
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